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THE ART AMATEUR. 



tions of the steps. When the stairs spring from the hall, 
therefore, it would be better to have the dado or wain- 
scot of wood on the walls of the hall only, and not carry 
it up the stairs. If it is done, however, it should be one 
that is merely a darker tone of the filling of the wall, and 
it should not have a hard and staring border which at- 
tracts attention. 

It is an improvement to most rooms to have a frieze 
running round the walls, more especially when they are 
of great height. In choosing decoration for a frieze re- 
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g^ard must be had to the width of the wainscot or dado, 
and the depth of the frieze must in all cases be in cor- 
rect proportion to the height of the wall. Should the in- 
tention be to hang pictures in the hall, the picture-rod 
must run at the foot of the frieze, so as to avoid having 
the wires crossing that ornament. I shall speak later 
more particularly of choice of coloring, and only here 
make the general remark that a wall on which pictures 
are to be hung should either be all of one fiat tint, or, if 
there is any pattern on it, it should be so extremely sub- 
dued as never to attract the eye. A much richer back- 
ground may be used if it is intended to have antique 
weapons, or De^.ft or other suitable ware. 

There remains one form of hall decoration not yet 

mentioned — hangings of 
embroidery or tapestry. 
These may be used 
without inconvenience if 
the wall be covered 
with some material pre- 
senting a hard and high- 
ly glazed surface, on 
which dust will not set- 
tle. On a series of brass 
hooks, placed just below 
the ledge or heading of 
wood which finishes the 
frieze, the hanging may 
be hung by means of 
small rings sewn on. 
Careful shaking every 
day, and brushing down 
with a long-handled 
dusting-brush, will pre- 
vent dust settling to any 
great extent, and the 
hangings should be fre- 
quently removed and 
brushed or otherwise 
cleaned. Valuable tap- 
estry will of course not 
bear much shaking or moving about without injury, but 
a great deal may be done by careful hands to prevent 
the settlement of dust. Hope Myddleton. 
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WOOD-CARVING IN INTERIOR DECORATION. 



In a recent lecture in London Mr. J. Hungerford Pot- 
ter said : " It is obvious that large wall spaces can be 
only covered by framed panelling. The framework must 
be of sufficient thickness to be grooved to take the panels, 
and this extra thickness has to be relieved from the heavy 



appearance of a mere thick edge. We have to ease 
down the edge by mouldings or lines in relief, some 
bolder, others finer, as the edges of the frame decrease 
till they meet the panel. In a large room cut up into 
panelling the general effect will depend on the size and 
proportions of the panels to the height and width of the 
room, and of the rows of panels to each other. Panelling 
requires to have some rows taller than others, and to 
have upper and lower rows of less height than the gen- 
eral order. Upon the size of the panels will depend the 
boldness and size of the mouldings. We meet with 
large panelling in whijch the mouldings are planted 
into the junction of frame and panel, and exceed the 
thickness of both. I do not think it a good feature, 
and it is often a vulgarism. In carving mouldings 
there are two rules to observe — one, that the general 
form and outline of the original lines, or bars, or hol- 
lows moulded by the plane have to be preserved ; 
another rule is that no work put upon these features 
ought to be allowed to quarrel with the direction of 
their lines. Foliage or plaited ornaments should run 
at right angles with that direction, and be delicate 
enough to lose themselves at a distance at which the 
original moulding 
only can be distin- 
guished. But in all 
large surfaces of 
panelling the greater 
quantity of mould- 
ing will be worked 
mechanically by a 
plane-iron filed to 
the curvature re- 
quired. If you ex- 
amine the small pan- 
elling of the fifteenth 
century, much of it will 
be found to have been 
executed by a tool work- 
ed by the fingers, after 
the wood has been 
framed together. The 
mouldings lie down 
without meeting in the 
angles, but these mould- 
ings are necessarily 
small and shallow. On 
furniture, chests, and 
other more important 
joinery, mouldings seem 
to have been cut 
throughout with the 
carver's gouge. Here, 
then, we have the treat- 
ment of edges of panels. 
How effective they can 
be made I need not 
say. Panels are some- 
times made of wood, so 
thick as to be brought 
up to the level of the 
rails that frame them, 
and reduced by wide 
bevellings to meet the 
grooves of stiles and 
rails. The thick parts 
are left with a defined 
edge, as though a thin 
extra plank were added 
to the thickness. I con- 
sider that the proper 

purpose of this thickness is to allow of carving. Carving 
in these parts has to be in very low relief — historical 
subjects or leaf-work compositions. Figure-carving in 
such places is sometimes of extraordinary merit. Ex- 
amples can be seen among the cabinets of the Soulages 
collection in the Kensington Museum. There are, of 
course, parts or features of all interiors in which the 
carver has to put forth all his powers, those in which 
bold relief can be employed — door-heads, fireplaces, 
and other prominent features. Here will come figure 
work, bold foliage, heraldry, and the like. 

" Generally and broadly speaking, what is it that 
makes camng effective ? Not extreme skill in cutting, 
nor absolute imitations of nature, however good. It is a 
knowledge of, or rather an habitual recognition of, laws 
that govern all composed design, which becomes what 
we know by the word feeling. We have spoken of mould- 
ings on the edges of wood-work, pii.d of composition of 



foliage and figures, heraldry, and other ornamental com- 
position. What is the law that governs the due promi- 
nence and arrangement of lines and masses ? I consider 
mouldings as bars or borders of light, separated just so 
much from the surface to which they form an edge as to 
show their outline. This first edging is the largest and 
widest, as it is on the thick portion of the wood ; on its. 
shaded side it dies gradually, till it ends in a smaller roll, 
and then, perhaps, a sharp arris. If you watch the growth 
and decay of styles of architecture, it is in the multiplica- 
tion, or breaking up, or loss of meaning of mouldings 
that these stages of decay and corruption are most ob- 
vious. Mouldings form three-fourths of the carver's 
work. Carry this principle farther into the composition 
of carved groups, such as fill sunk panels or pediments. 
One may be able to carve the figure of a man, a lion, or 
a piece of foliage ; but so to combine a number of such 
figures as to make each of them evident, to give the grace 
or the force that belongs to each of them respectively, 
and when combined to form an agreeable and well-bal- 
anced composition of masses and line of light — here is the 
difficulty. # 

" Regarding the amount of detachment or absolute 
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relief that good carving in such cases ought to have, it will 
depend on the character of lightness and of movement 
the carver wishes to give his work. Generally, carving 
of this kind should never lose touch in appearance from 
the mass to which it belongs, and should die gradually 
into the shadow. Much excellent carved work losies 
value from too much under-cutting, even in the work of 
so great an artist as Grinling Gibbons. Farther, if carv- 
ing is not to appear as if it floated in a disproportioned 
sea of shadow, neither should it be so crowded up as to 
become indistinct. Nor can decorative carving be car- 
ried, except to a limited degree, to the direct imitation of 
nature. As nature would not join animal and vegetable 
life together, so we are to represent natural life and living 
objects not as if we were making definite pictures of 
them, but such features of their nature as will grace- 
fully express the arrangements of light and lines that are 
required for our immediate purpose, and no farther." 



